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The California State Assembly is presently considering AB 2034 which would prohibit 
school districts, county offices of education (COEs), or charter schools that elect to 
fingerprint volunteers from allowing individuals who have been convicted of specific sex, 
drug or violent offenses to volunteer in schools. 

This policy brief aims to inform policymakers and the general public about research on two 
topics related to the proposed legislation: a) the racial mismatch between drug users and drug 
offenders; b) the importance of volunteering to school outcomes, including student safety. 


The Racial Mismatch between Illicit Drug Users and Convicted Drug 
Offenders 

Federally sponsored household surveys conducted over a series of years have established that 
there is very little difference across racial groups in reported use of illicit drugs. In the 2008 
National Survey on Drug Use and Health, whites were slightly more likely than African 
Americans to report illicit drug use in their lifetime (49% to 42%) while African Americans 
were slightly more likely than whites to report illicit drug use in the past month (9.8% to 
8.5%). Whites also were more likely than any other racial group to report heavy use of 
alcohol. 1 Yet, despite roughly comparable levels of drug use, African Americans are several 
times more likely than whites to have been arrested and convicted of a drug offence. 2 For 
example, in California, African Americans are more than 3 times as likely as whites to have 
been arrested for a drug offence. 3 

The racial mismatch between illicit drug users and convicted drug offenders means that 
legislation excluding drug offenders from volunteering in public schools would have a 
racially disparate effect. A far higher proportion of African Americans than whites would be 
prohibited from volunteering, despite roughly comparable rates of drug use. Given the high 
levels of racial segregation in California public schools, restrictions on volunteering would be 
concentrated in a small number of racially isolated schools. 4 


The Importance of Volunteering in Public Schools 

Many Americans volunteer in their local public schools. According to the Bureau of Fabor 
Statistics, more than one in four adults volunteered in education or youth service in 2009. 5 
Volunteer rates for parents of public school children are even higher. In the most recent 
National Household Education Survey (conducted by the United States Department of 
Education), almost half of all parents reported volunteering or serving on a committee at 
their child’s school. 6 
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Volunteering in public schools, along with other forms of community and parent 
involvement, contributes to a number of valued educational and social outcomes. When 
parents and community members are engaged in schools, students like school more, stay 
in school longer, and perform better on a variety of achievement measures. 7 Volunteering 
also supports school improvement and informed democratic participation as parents and 
community members learn about school conditions and problems in the course of their 
volunteer work. 8 And, volunteers provide valuable labor that stretches the capacity of 
schools, particularly in periods of fiscal restraint. 

Finally, it is important to note that volunteerism contributes to school safety. Volunteers can 
serve as another set of eyes on the playground and help create a clean and well-kept school 
environment — key factors in sustaining a sense of caring and school safety. 9 Further, the 
presence of volunteers inside of schools can foster “social closure” in which students hear the 
same behavioral expectations from educators and community members. 10 


Policy Implications 

What are the policy implications of research on racial disparities in drug convictions and the 
value of volunteerism to public education? 

First, policymakers should avoid actions that will limit or discourage parents and community 
members from volunteering in their local public schools. AB 2034 would exclude a 
disproportionate number of African Americans from volunteering in public schools and these 
exclusions are likely to be concentrated in a small number of racially isolated schools that 
need strong parental engagement. Anecdotal evidence from Parent-Teacher organizations 
around the country suggests that the mere presence of exclusionary laws depresses parental 
volunteerism. 11 

Second, policymakers should support conditions that encourage parents and community 
members to volunteer in their local public schools. Volunteerism is enhanced when 
schools: a) create a welcoming environment; b) offer translation services; c) match volunteer 
opportunities with parents’ work and childcare schedules; d) provide volunteers with 
appropriate training and meaningful roles to play. 

Third, policymakers should communicate the value of school volunteers to public education 
and the state. California stands to benefit from an expansion of school volunteerism. 
Policymakers should let the public know what an important role it can play in improving 
schools and reinvigorating civic life. 
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